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EDITORIAL 


In this issue we print two of the papers read at the Conference 
of the Committee for the Defence of Church Principles in Sep- 
tember. We have not found it possible to summarise the discus- 
sions which followed, but have thought it well to record two 
points. 

The first is, that we would do better and get further in 
oecumenical discussions, if we paid more attention to our differ- 
ences and less to our agreements. The agreement is often 
superficial, covering basic differences: it is in the frank discussion 
of our differences that the way to essential unity really lies. 
Often one condemns another for opinions which he does not 
hold: one draws conclusions from the premises of the other, 
which that other has never thought of, and which he repudiates. 
There is great wisdom”™in the ancient formula of the Church 
Councils, “If any say .. . let him be anathema”. In many of the 
questions that come under discussion the answer would be, “But 
I do not say that at all”. “But you say this and the other—does 
not that follow?” . . . and then the way is open to examine the 
real difference. 

The second matter is one that we ourselves raised when speak- 
ing of Church Relations in India: that Catholics in the Mission 
Field regard the Free Churches (and the Established Church of 
Scotland) not only as fellow-workers but as comrades in arms, 
against the forces of evil. So different is the experience of those 
who work as Parish Priests in England that one of the delegates 
to the Conference reported the reaction of a group of them after 
the meeting: “The Father seems to think that they and we have 
the same Religion”. Certainly we do: and it seems strange 
indeed that experience in England should be so entirely different. 
Alike in the Mission Field and in the parishes at home we are 
endeavouring to witness for Christ against the powers of dark- 
ness; we have no doubt at all that those priests are seeking to 
win their people to God in Christ; and that they would dhe 
themselves of any allies they could find. The explanation is to 
be found in Fr. Pawley’s paper. We do not know how general 
the kind of situation described by Fr. Pawley is: no voice was 

raised at the Conference to question the accuracy of his state- 
“ments: but Dom Robert Petitpierre, O.S.B., urged us to pray 
for the Free Churches in their present plight. 

Yet if the state of things described by Fr. Pawley is general, it 
must heighten our admiration for the missionary achievements 
of the Free Churches. If it is generally the case that they can 
only keep their chapels open by a continuous round of money- 
making social activities, it is the more noble of them to continue 
the support of their foreign work. If it is difficult to induce men 
to remain within their Ministry at home, it is the more commend- 
able in them to send of the best of their ministers overseas. Here 
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we can learn from them. Our stand for Catholic Faith and Order 
in Reunion schemes is weakened by the fact that Anglo- 
Catholics in general have no great interest in missionary affairs. 
It is not enough to know about and support a particular mission: 
this is good, and provides that personal touch which maintains 
our interest and gives urgency to our prayers: but if we, and 
especially our leaders, were more conversant with the larger 
issues of what is called by Roman Catholics “Missiology”, our 
position would receive more consideration. 
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CHURCH RELATIONS ENGLAND—WHAT 
ARE ITS THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


by Fr. L. S. Thornton, D.D., C.R. 


Four years ago there was published a report on ‘Church rela- 
tions in England’, giving the result of conversations between 
Anglicans and Non-conformists resident in this country. These 
conversations had in view a sermon preached by the .present 
Archbishop of Canterbury some eight years ago before the 
University of Cambridge in which he suggested a procedure 
whereby ‘non-episcopal Churches could take episcopacy into their 
systems’ on some such lines as were outlined in a Canadian ~ 
scheme. In the following year the Church Union Report on these 
conversations was published, as drawn up by the theological 
committee. In that report we said: ‘We feel bound to express our 
profound admiration for the frankness with which the differences 
as well as the agreements between the Anglicans and the Free 
Churchmen have been stated’. This very frankness, however, 
made it possible for us to indicate the very serious difficulties 
which would arise if the procedure outlined in the document 
were actually adopted. To some of our published comments I 
shall refer presently. Meanwhile, let us first turn to a passage 
in the document itself. 

In chapter III of Church Relations in England, which deals 
with ‘The Faith of the Church’ it is maintained that, ‘there is a 
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substantial measure of agreement among the Communions repre- 
sented in our discussions’ upon theological fundamentals. More- 
over, on the basis of ‘a common study of biblical theology’ there 
is observed ‘the emergence of a common approach to the 
theology of revelation and redemption’. The Report then con- 
tinues:— 

‘Differences, however, underlie our agreements ‘and it is not 
always easy to trace their source. Some are differences of 
emphasis. Some are affected by systems of theological belief 
and liturgical practice firmly—rooted in distinctive traditions. 
Hence, an agreement on particular doctrines when isolated from 
their total context may be delusive’ (p. 27). 
The concluding sentence of this quotation appears to me to be 
profoundly true and immensely important. Indeed, it raises 
questions of primary importance with regard to that whole 
technique of negotiation of which this document provides a 


typical illustration. | 


It is with this question of ‘total context’ that the present paper 
is mainly concerned; and this brings us at once to some criticisms 
which were passed in our Church Union report on the document. 
In the first of these we quote from page 21 the following state- 
ment:— 

‘In all our thinking we need constantly to remember that the 
Church militant here on earth is only part of the larger whole 
which includes the Church beyond the veil expectant and 
triumphant. But it is the Church militant with which, in these 
conversations, we have to 


Negotiations about practical procedure inevitably concentrate 
upon details which belong to this earthly life. For that very 
reason the horizon of thought is severely limited and the more 
transcendant factors in the ‘total context’ are in danger of being 
ignored or overlooked. Our criticism of this attitude amounted 
to an assertion that you cannot handle the mystery of Christ's 
Body the Church adequately if you treat it in too departmental 
a fashion; and, as we shall see, this one-sided tendency lies 
behind other statements of a doctrinal character which we judged 
to be open to criticism. | 


‘Departmentalism’ is a pervading characteristic of our modern 
world, both in the sphere of knowledge and in the manifold sphere 
of practical activity which has developed in recent centuries. 
Specialized forms of scientific analysis with their corresponding 
modes of experimental technique have largely replaced the older, 
more traditional ways of thinking and behaving. Moreover the 
traditional wholeness of Christian faith, worship and life has 
undergone such severe erosion and fragmentation that modern 


! The Church of England and the Free Churches, pp. 18, 19. 
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attempts to recover theological wholeness have inevitably been 
piecemeal. So the revival of Christian doctrine during the past 
century or so has largely taken the form of attempting to restate 
particular doctrines in isolation from one another. The defects 
of this piecemeal method have more recently been brought home 
to all of us. Yet a legacy of such traditional limitations cannot be’ 
_ eliminated all at once. This can be illustrated from the second 
main criticism of the ‘Church Relations’ document in our Church 
Union report. 

On page 33 of that document an Anglican view of the 
eucharistic sacrifice is mentioned with the following comment: 
‘If this view is taken to mean that Christ is offered in the 
Eucharist it would be repudiated . . . in the main tradition of 
Anglican theology . . . and held to be inconsistent with the 
teaching of the Church of England.’ In our comments on this 
section we had no difficulty in showing that such a judgment 
could not be justified by the facts of history. But the question 
may be asked: Why are people anxious to repudiate the notion 
that Christ is offered in the Eucharist? I believe that this attitude 
has arisen from an undue separation between the person of the 
Redeemer and the Church which is his Body and Bride. In fact 
we are here confronted once more with the phenomenon which 
I have called ‘departmentalism’. There were, of course, one-sided 
and erroneous conceptions current in the period of the Reforma- 
tion which gave some show of justification for the Protestant 
' refusal to allow to the Church any right to offer Christ to the 
Father. Yet the persistence of this attitude is to-day already out-_. 
moded by a growing return to the truth that Christ and the 
Church together form one indissoluble mystery. 

Our Lord presenttS*himself sacrificially to the Father both in 
heaven and on earth. In fact the heavenly and the earthly aspects . 
of the Church are one in Christ; and this truth is exhibited sacra- 
mentally in the complete identification of the heavenly High 
Priest with his Bride at the moment of eucharistic consecration. 
_ This implies a sacramental identification of the ascended Christ 
with the priest at the earthly altar, a fact which indicates a close 
connexion between the apostolic ministry and that eucharistic 
identification of Christ with his Church to which I have just now 
referred. At this point, therefore, the scope of this enquiry must 
be enlarged; and here we may notice a curious paradox. The 
Catholic view of the ministry traces its origin back to our Lord’s 
commission to his apostles. In the Protestant view, on the other 
hand, the apostles did .not inaugurate a ministerial succession. 
They were simply eye-witnesses of the facts, who proclaimed 
what they had seen and heard. Accordingly ministers of the 
Gospel are chosen by the contemporary congregation of 
believers in each successive age. Here then is the paradox. The 
Church in undue separation from her Head cannot offer his 
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oblation to the Father; yet it is assumed that by a vote of her 
believing members.she can appoint and commission ministers of 
the Word and Sacraments. 

It is not surprising that (in the words of the document which 
we are considering) ‘not all members of the Joint Conference 
would, as at present advised, be prepared as individuals to com- 
mend the suggested policy to their Churches’. In the actual pro-— 
cedure outlined there are contradictory features which the 
Church Union Report rendered painfully explicit. This I believe 
to be partly due to the fact that, notwithstanding. considerable 
frankness about our differences, there still remains a great deal - 
of undue silence about both the extent and the significance of 
these differences. Some examples of this diplomatic silence are 
given in the Church Union report, where, for example, we draw 
attention to the utterances of Anglican Archbishops in recent 
times concerning the doctrines of priesthood and sacrifice implied 
in our formularies. Moreover, whereas the authors of the docu- 
ment believe that there has been in recent years a ‘growing 
together’. . . ‘based on a common study of biblical theology’,* it 
is also true that there are factors to be weighed in biblical 
theology which, if rendered explicit, would tend to emphasize 
profound differences between the Traditional standpoints, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, 

The Protestant way of treating the ministerial question is the 
logical counterpart of a theory concerning the Church which 
became dominant in the sixteenth century. According to this 
view the Church is primarily a collection of individuals elected 
and predestinated by God. Membership depends fundamentally 
on a personal relationship of faith to which all other considera- 
tions are subordinate. The modern study of biblical theology — 
‘tends to show that this conception is so partial and one-sided that 
it cannot even be regarded as scriptural. This can be seen in two 
ways: (1) It is now recognised that there is manifold continuity 
between the two testaments, both in respect of thought-forms 
and in idioms of speech. One certain conclusion from this con- 
tinuity is the fact that our Lord and his apostles thought in terms 
of a new Israel in which the vocation of old Israel was fulfilled. 
In the Old Testament we see a visible theocracy ruled by God 
through human agents with the Davidic king at its head. In the 
fulfilment we see David’s son appointing rulers for twelve new 
tribes of the messianic kingdom. The Marcan phrase: ‘he made 
twelve’ and the language employed elsewhere, as in Matthew 16 
and 18, show clearly that our Lord was thinking in terms of a 
visible kingdom ruled by’ chosen agents of his own messianic 
authority; and this conception is obviously taken for granted in 
the first days of the apostolic Church. 


* Church Relations, p. 26. 
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(2) A second line of continuity is perhaps more often implicit 
than explicit, and yet quite as certainly present in the apostolic 
writings. I refer to the way in which throughout the scriptures 
God's plan of redentption presupposes a doctrine of creation. 
Here we naturalky<call to mind the teaching of St. Paul concern- 
ing the analogy between Adam and Christ. But further Old 
Testament parallels lie behind the apostolic phrase concerning 
a ‘new creation’, and show ground for thinking that in both 
testaments the order of redemption is frequently described in 
terms of the order of creation. There is plenty of evidence for 
this in the Pauline corpus, and not least in his treatise on various 
aspects of Christ’s Body in the latter half of I Corinthians. | am 
afraid that upon this topic the vague generalities of Church 
Relations in England are particularly unhelpful. -Here, as so 
often in the language of ecclesiastical diplomacy, the term: “Body 
of Christ’ is employed as a title of the Church without the 
faintest attempt to draw out its rich significance. If the authors 
had attempted to follow out the apostle’s thought on this subject 
they would have surely been obliged to recognize how unscrip- 
tural some modern notions about the Church can be. 


For here once more the plan of redemption is outlined in 
terms of the plan of creation. The single mystery which is both 
Christ and the Church is conceived to be an organism through 
which there flows a single life. The individuals are significant as 
members of that one organism; and the whole fulfils its destiny 
by virtue of a visible unity divinely imposed. Individuality here 
comes to fulfilment through subordination to a law of organic 
functioning. Moreover, in this divine-human organism there are 
obviously special organs. with specialized functions. The 
individual units do not appoint the major organs upon which 
organic unity depends. God ‘set’ the members in the body, and 
God ‘set’ in the Church ‘first apostles’. At this point the creation- 
ist background reinforces the conclusion drawn from the scrip- 
tural concept of the New Israel. The organic unity which 
supports a variety of specialized functions in the order of 
creation has its human counterpart in the scriptural picture of a 
theocracy in which redeemed humanity offers its ordered wor- 
ship to the Creator through the medium of persons divinely 
authorized to fulfil that function. 


_ At this point, however, two complications arise, about which 
something must be said. The first of these concerns obscurities 
in the early history of the apostolic ministry. The second con- 
cerns rather the implications of our present experience in a 
divided Christendom. (1) The presbyterian theory adumbrated 
by St. Jerome and revived by Calvin and his followers has been 
supposed to imply that all presbyters are bishops. Moreover it 
is certain that in apostolic times the function of episcopé was 
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attributable to persons who are called presbyters. On_ these 
grounds Jerome’s story concerning the Alexandrian presbyters 
appointing one of their number as bishop has been cited in 
support of the presbyterian conclusion. Such an interpretation 
would be difficult to square with the evidence of St. Ignatius of 
Antioch. But at this point we may draw attention to a significant 
fact in the writings of St. Irenaeus. The earliest form in which the 
doctrine of apostolic succession occurs is represented by this 
father as a succession of presbyters bearing witness to the ortho- 
dox apostolic tradition. This corresponds to what we now know 
concerning the Jewish background, The rabbis supported their 
teaching with a claim to be in that succession of presbyters which 
stretched back through Ezra to Joshua and Moses. 


This identical use of language by a disciple of apostolic men 
in the Church and the Jewish rabbis of the first Christian age 
suggests that Christians took over from Judaism a wide use of the 
term ‘presbyter’ as a designation which referred to leadership in 
teaching rather than to a definite ministerial status or office. 
This might correspond also to the wide use of the term episcopé 
to which I have already alluded.’ In-view of these facts it would 
be very precarious to build a theory of the Christian ministry 
upon early Christian uses of the term ‘presbyter’. If, then, there 
were, in some instances colleges of presbyters who had received 
episcopal powers that would give no foundation for a valid epis- 
copal succession deriving at a later date from persons belonging 
(as presbyters) to the second rank in the three-fold apostolic 
ministry, a ministerial order to which no such powers had been 
given. For in view of the scriptural evidence taken as a whole 
what we need to keep before our minds is not the changing 
character of the nomenclature employed, but rather the prin- 


ciples which determine the devolution of ecclesiastical authority, 


as exhibited in the words and acts of our Lord and his apostles. 


(2) The second complication to which I have referred belongs 
to the relatively new situation created by the divisions of 
Christendom. ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ Is not the 
grace of God manifestly working in the non-episcopal denomina- 
tions? And does not that suggest that in some sense all the 
Trinitarian denominations represented in these ‘Conversations’ 
have a valid ministry? At this point we may take note of the fact 
that the Society of Friends was not represented. Yet they also 
can show the fruit of the Spirit, although they have no sacra- 
ments. Clearly the term ‘valid’ is liable to be used in more senses 
than one. If, however, it is clear that the grace of God has a 
wider scope of activity than that which is covered by Catholic 
order, this in no way detracts from the necessity of such an order 


1 And a correspondingly wider use of the term ‘apostle’ in New Testament 
times. | 
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as rests upon the authority of revelation. For grace, in its pre- 
venient form, has for its proper sphere the whole of our fallen 
humanity; and the ground for this lies in the fact that all men 


were made in God’s image and are therefore subject to the - 


gracious influence of his Spirit notwithstanding their fallen state. 
Non-episcopal evidences of God’s gracious activity represent 
the potential universality of his gracious action reinforced by the 
stable witness of historical redemption operative through its 
appointed channels. If divine grace is effectual in those who 
are altogether outside the sphere of God’s special, historical 
revelation, is it not likely that it will be even more effectual’ in 
persons who come within the penumbra of that revelation, but 
who through no fault of their own have never been initiated into 
its inner sanctuary? Such considerations as these suggest to me 
one clear principle which should control all our efforts towards 
the promotion of reunion. It would be the worst disservice 
towards our non-episcopal brethren that we should do anything 
which would weaken the solidarity and stability of our Catholic 
heritage. We must not yield to the temptation to make their 
return to us relatively smooth and easy at the expense of aban- 
doning some part of our proper witness.~The document which we 
are considering accepts this principle at more than one point 
Yet the authors were unable to indicate a procedure which would 
effectually maintain it. This failure becomes fully manifest in 
the suggestion that reunion will involve a period during which 
those who have ‘taken episcopacy into their system’ will continue 
to be in communion with non-episcopal bodies.* 


2 E.g., p. 22, para. 3; and p. 34, para. 3. 

3 Some would point in justification to our partial inter-communion with the 
Swedish Church, although they are said to be in communion with the 
Churches of Norway and Denmark. This is not correct. There is nothing 
in the constitution of the Swedish Church which requires it. 
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CHURCH RELATIONS IN ENGLAND 


by the Revd. Fr. Bernard Pawley 


The substance of an address given at the Annual Conference 
of the Committee for the Defence of Church Principles. 

First I ask you to realise the difficulties of those who represent 
the Catholic mind in the Convocations and the Church 
Assembly. We suffer from lack of direction: year after year there 
is endless propaganda by the Liberal enthusiasts, and it‘is often 
left to a few lowly placed clergy to hold the fort. | 

Turning to the general subject, let us be clear that Reunion 
is an absolute and not a relative term; if we leave the Church of 
Rome out of consideration, it is not Reunion at all. We must 
come out more into the open, and force the bankruptcy. of the 
Opposition to reveal itself; the failure, for example, ofthe liberal 
gospel to convince the world, or even, now, its own adherents. 
We must challenge and expose such absurdities as the statement 
seriously made at public meetings that in South India “there is 
now One Church”. 

Secondly, consider what would be the effect of Reunion in 
England upon the position of the Church of England as a legal 
body. It is at present the established Church. It is always the 
policy of an established Church to include within its bounds as 
many of the citizens of the realm as it can: to avoid, therefore, 
the exercise of discipline either in doctrine or morals, and to 
look upon the clergy as a branch of the Civil Service—experts, 
but excluded from government. At the opposite end of the scale 
is the ecclesiastical Fascism of the Roman Obedience. 

God’s Will can be done under these or any forms of Church 
Government. When Emperors presided at Councils of the 
Church, this did not impair the efficacy of the Sacraments 
administered nor the orthodoxy of the doctrines defined. a 

The average Non-conformist congregation is. strongly of the 
Lay-dominion type. There was a Bradford wool magnate who 
built his own chapel in order to do down the Parson and Squire 
of his Parish. We must not forget our own past: tame country 
parsons completely under the control of the squires, or Arch- 
bishops eating meekly out of the hand of Kings, or of Parlia- 
ments. 

When the Establishment is broken—and there can be no 
Reunion otherwise—and the reins of government are put into 
the hands of the Church there must be a great time of testing and 
re-formation which will tend in the direction of greater lay 
control. This may well be worth it; it is impossible to regard the 

; Church Assembly as it now is, as truly representative of the 
Church; and it might well be more so. 
If reunion were to come, the Free Church Council, largely a 
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lay body, would be bound to set the tone of the pattern of 

government. It is up to us to observe and record the workings 
of this type of Church Government; to appraise and to evaluate 
it, and see how far we, as Priests, should like to work under it. 
And if we are seeking for an argument which might influence | 
our colourless central-church brethren, who are at present waver- 
ing, against too-rapid schemes of Reunion, I think we can find 
a very strong one there. “If we have Reunion, the Establishment 
sooner or later will go, and with it will go your precious freehold. 
You will become a kind of priestly Civil Servant, completely at 
the mercy of lay councils who, because they pay the piper, call 
the tune. Do you feel sure enough of the loyalty and good sense 
of the laity of the Church in general to lay yourselves open to 
this risk? 


If amalgamation is going to bring us benefits in its train at all, 
one of them should be a new and democratic form of Church 
Government. The Non-conformists should not be content to be 
joined to us as we are, for the Church has not a properly con- 
stituted form of self-government. Many of the evils from which 
we suffer owe their origin to this terrible fact, and many of the 
reforms for which we have to wait are postponed for the same. 
reason. We still submit to the State appointment of dignitaries, 
“to private, sectional and party patronage, and are likely to go 
on doing so, as long as we have no really representative 
assembly. 

And yet, the very people who are loudest in their theoretical 
support of Reunion are the last to support reforms. This situa- 
tion is one that we can and should use. The Baptists frankly 
deny any possibility of reunion with the Church of England as 
we are: cannot we challenge the other Non-conformist bodies 
to a similar requirement? 


If Reunion is going to mean anything and to be a vehicle of 
blessing and new life it must represent a mutual adaptation and 
forbearance. And this is a case in point. The Dissenters went 
out chiefly to escape the consequences of Prelacy—ecclesiastical 
autocracy. We owe it to them to set our house in order before 
they come back into it. | am very suspicious of some of this 
pathological enthusiasm for Reunion. There are many people 
who want to taste the fruits of union without undertaking the 
obligations thereof. 

Thirdly, consider how the local Non-conformist congregation 
“appears to a Parish Priest in the Provinces. Historically, these 
were “gathered” churches, a protest against the wrong form of 
interpretation of a National Church—the theory that-all citizens 
belong to it, and that the Church is simply the Nation on its 
religious side. They believed themselves to be gathered by the 
Holy Ghost, and the proper function of such a group was to 
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remain within the Church as a “ginger group”; and certainly we 
are still in need of such “ginger groups”; if they would supply 
within the Church a gathered community, loyal, disciplined, but 
distinctive, then nothing could bring greater advantage. 

But when we look at them today we see the very opposite of 
all this. We see amorphous groups of people loosely centred on 
a Chapel: groups of ticket-selling, whist-playing, dancing, pie 
eating, pantomime and dramatic devotees who used once to 
belong to the Boys’ Brigade and the Sunday School, but of 
whom only a small percentage have any habits of worship or 
discipline of life. — 

The practical administration of the Sacraments among them 
makes it most desirable that it should not be assumed, without 
really careful enquiry, that those who desire to be confirmed in 
the Church of England are validly baptised. I once asked a 
Methodist minister how he dealt with parents unknown to him 
who brought an infant for Baptism. He said, “If I like the look 
of them, I baptise the child: but if I do not, I merely dedicate it: 
but I never tell them, in case they should feel hurt.” 

The shortage of ministers in the Free Churches is far more 
serious than in the Church of England. Not only is one minister 
serving as many as fifteen chapels but in one district, as it is 
reported “twenty-five per cent. of ministers on probation have 
returned to secular employment, dismayed by the endless round 
of money-making social activities to which they saw themselves 
committed”. Enthusiasts for Reunion might be asked to envisage 
the financial liability of countless gloomy buildings in awkward 
Situations. | | 

May I conclude with a few words of presumptious exhorta- 
tion. The Catholic wing of the Church of England is not good 
at putting its case locally. The Catholic Clergy are in many 
places unco-operative, intractible and isolationist. The business 
of Rural Deanery, Chapter and Diocesan Conference is often 
a walk-over for liberal or central Church ideas, owing to the 
lack of careful organisation. The C.M.S. is stronger than the 
S.P.G. for the same kind of reason. = 
_ We ought to organise a continual pressure upon the authori- 
ties. If the Church of South India is being discussed, or Church 
Relations in England, or if the Proctors are making a report 
upon Convocation, see that there are two speakers. In matters 
which claim to be including all Christian bodies, see that the 
Roman Catholics have been invited. 

Above all, let us be known as friendly men, and as loyal and 
true sons of the Church of England; and pray to God that He 
will raise up among us real leaders in these difficult years. 
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I.L.A.F.O. 
by the Revd. Fr. Michael Bruce, M.A. 


(A), 


The following statement of aims, which has been under discus- 
sion since 1952, was adopted at a meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the League of Apostolic Faith and Order, at Racine, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., in July: 


1. To promote understanding between catholicafiy-minded 
Christians of various Communions for their mutual encourage- 
ment and support in maintaining or recovering Apostolic Faith 
and Order. 

2. To enable such Christians to bear united witness in 
oecumenical gatherings in order to work for the unity of all 
Christtans according to Apostolic Faith and Order. 


By “Apostolic Faith” is meant The Faith once delivered to 
the Saints (Jude 3), the living doctrine revealed by our Lord 
Jesus Christ handed down to us from the Apostles through the 
Bible and interpreted and preserved in its purity by the Creeds. 

and the fulness of the Holy Tradition of the Undivided Church. 


By “Apostolic Order” is meant the priestly three-fold ministry 
of bishops, priests and deacons duly consecrated and ordained 
by bishops in the Apostolic Succession and in the Communion 


of the Catholic Church. 


(B) 
A BOND OF PRAYER FOR UNITY 


It was decided at the Conference of the International League 
for Apostolic Faith and Order at Racine to ask all supporters 
of the League to join together in prayer for Christian Unity 
daily at noon. Many of course already say the Angelus at noon, 
but it was suggested that even if we do, we might add either the 
Lord’s Prayer, said with special intention, or the collect “O Lord 
Jesus Christ who didst say to thine Apostles peace I leave with 
you my peace I give unto you, regard not our sins but the faith 
of Thy Church and grant her that peace which is agreeable to 
Thy will”, or both. For school-masters and others who are by 
their duties prevented from making even a short pause at noon, 
the simple prayer “Lord grant us unity” was suggested. 


Probably all supporters of the League already pray daily 
_ for unity either at Mass or in their private prayers, but it was 
felt that this corporate committal to a special act of prayer at 

a stated time entered into by people of many nations and many 
different Christian communions would be an added bond of 


strength. 
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At another meeting in America—the meeting of the World 
Council of Churches at Evanston, President Eisenhower sug- 
gested that all Christians should be called to pray for peace. To 
Christians, praying for peace means far more than praying for 
the absence of war or of the threat of war. The true peace 
of all mankind can only be found by the drawing of all men 
together into one in the family of God, the Body of Christ. The 
moe and unity of the Church lies at the heart of the peace of 
mankind. 


There will be many that do not see this connection, but could 
not those who do join with the supporters of I.L.A.F.O. in a 
fellowship of prayer that would circle the globe? There need be 
no organization but the observance of this one rule, to pray for 
unity every day at noon. 


Relations with the Church of*Sweden 


At its last session, the Convocation of Canterbury had before 
it the Report of a committee appointed by the Archbishop to 
consider this matter. The Report was received and the Convoca- 
tion resolved “That in view of the very full consideration given 
to relations between the Anglican Communion and the Church 
of Sweden by four successive Lambeth Conferences; and of 
the findings of the weighty Commission under the chairmanship 
of Bishop Ryle; and of what has been set out in the course of 
the present Report, this Convocation without a new considera- 
tion formally agrees: (1) that members of the Church of Sweden 
qualified to receive the Sacrament in their own Church should 
be admitted to Holy Communion in ours; and (2) that on suit- 
able occasions permission should be given to Swedish ecclesiastics 
to give addresses in churches of the Church of England.” 


This of course falls short of establishing a relation of full 
communion, but it gives formal canonical sanction to the resolu- 
tions proposed by the Lambeth Conference of 1920, thus 
clarifying a situation which had caused confusion and embar- 
rassment to many people. | 


The Report deals with the doubts that have been raised in 
some minds as to the validity of the consecration of Laurentius 
Petri in view of the “Secret Protest” of the consecrators. 
Amongst other evidence the Report quotes a paper by a Roman 
Jesuit scholar (“Die Apostolische Succession in Schweden”, pub- 
lished in Kyrkohistorisk Arsskrift, Uppsala, 1944) who, like 
others, is satisfied that the protest-was concerned with the legality 
of a consecration performed without papal sanction and not 
with its sacramental reality. “The authors did not wish to ques- 
tion the fact that consecrations had taken or were to take place; 
they only questioned their legality.” Writing from the Roman 
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point of view he says “The consecrations were illegal, but they 
were not invalid.” The Report does not quote the whole paper — 
but readers of “Faith and Unity” will be interested that this 
~Roman scholar is quite clear that the consecrators neither lacked 
an intention to consecrate, nor intended not to consecrate. 


The time will come when relations between the Church of 
Sweden and the Anglican Communion must be carried further. 
This will require further study by a joint committee of both 
churches. 


THE EVANSTON AFFAIR 
by the Revd. Fr. C. N. Frank, M.A. 


The “Open” Communion service celebrated by the Presiding 
Bishop of the American Protestant Episcopal Church during 
the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches at 
Evanston, caused deep concern not only to many of us Anglicans 
attending the conference but also to loyal Catholics throughout 


the world. 


The announcement that it would take place was given world- 
wide publicity by the Press during the Anglican Congress at 
Minneapolis where, as representatives of 40 million Anglicans, 
we had found a unity and fellowship in worship and discussion 
of the very highest order. There had been no previous consulta- ~ 
tion in the matter with the delegates who suddenly found them- 
selves faced with the fact that “baptized ‘communicant members 
of other churches” participating in the World Assembly had 
been invited to communicate at a service of Holy Commande 
to be celebrated by the Presiding Bishop according to the 
American Prayer Book rite at St. Mark’s Church, Evanston, on 
August 23rd. Leading Anglicans immediately approached the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who later released a statement in 
which he declared that there had been no discussion with other 
Anglican churches “since the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
naturally the sole authority in this country; in such a matter the 
rest of the Anglican Communion would not expect to be con- 


sulted.” 


The decision to hold an “open’’ Communion service was based 
on a statement made by the American Bishops at the General 
Convention at Boston in 1952, in regard to Holy Communion at 
oecumenical gatherings. This statement declared that the Bishops 
treasured jealously the due ordination and authorization of those 
permitted to celebrate Holy Communion and that they always 
sought to guard against uninformed and irresponsible participa- 
tion by the requirement of instruction and Confirmation before 
the granting of regular communicant status. They therefore 
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could not approve of “joint Communion services at which 
ministers of two or more separated churches or Communions 
share in the celebration and administration of the Sacrament”. 
But within the oecumenical movement at its most responsible 
levels it had become common for the host Church in the place 
where a meeting in the interests of Christian unity was being 
held to provide a celebration of the Holy Communion at which 
‘communicant members of other Churches participating in the 
conference were invited to receive the sacrament if their con- 
sciences permit. While agreeing that in certain circumstances 
such as prevailed at Evanston, an invitation of this kind might 
properly be issued at a Prayer Book celebration of Holy Com- 
munion, the Bishops did not “generally encourage” participation 
by members of the Church at other Communion services of other 
Christian bodies and those who in their own individual con- 
sciences felt able to do so (as, I gather, many did at Evanston) 
were acting under their own responsibility and were not com- 
mitting the Church. 


The American Church Union issued a protest in which it 
stated that the action of the American Bishops was either illegal 
or unconstitutional in that the Boston resolution had not the 
requisite canonical concurrence of the House of Deputies of the 
Church and that it was contrary to the published statement of 
the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of 
Churches on inter-communion. 


On the day of the service three lay members of the American 
Church Union distributed leaflets to members of the congrega- 
tion in which they quoted the Bishop of Chicago, the Gospeller, 
as saying that “inter-communion is a fruitless game of make- 
believe pretending to a unity that does not exist”, drawing atten- 
tion to the rubric in the Prayer Book about the necessity for 
Confirmation before Communion and protesting that the action 
of the American Bishops was illegal. 


Press reports show that about 600 people received Communion 
at this service out of about 1,300 official participants at the 
Assembly including some Archbishops and Bishops as well as 
representatives of the Church of South India, the Lutherans and 
other Christian groups. There were about 200 official representa- 
tives of the Anglican Communion throughout the world at the 
Assembly and at least forty of us were present that morning at 
Mass in other churches as our own dignified protest against a 
service, which we felt most strongly had compromised the 
Church and had rejected our belief that inter-communion is the 
fruits of and not the prelude to reunion. 


To many of us, this and other events at the Assembly were 
not only an agonizing but also an antagonizing experience and 
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we Came away convinced that the World Council would best 
serve the oecumenical cause by confining itself to the work of 
the Faith and Order Commission, meeting in quiet contempla- 
tion and fellowship rather than in indulging in activities of this 
kind on which limelight of publicity beat so fiercely. 


Many Anglicans who were at Evanston have returned to this 
country with flowing accounts of what happened there and are 
emphasizing that Anglicans, as comprising only 5 per cent. of 
the Christians in the world, must broaden their approach to other 
Christian bodies. They forget that the One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, of which we are an integral part, once only 
had 12 members. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Father Editor of Faith and Unity. 


Dear Father, 


I read two copies of your F.a.U., Nos. 88 and 89. And now I 
want to ask: Is it necessary to speak of Continental Protestant- 
ism as a very wrong thing? I know Barth and Nygren are not 
in tone with the Catholic Faith, and in this sense I agree with 
you. But the name Continental is incorrect in a copy with a 
name: Faith and Unity. The catholic Church is not a church of 
the British Isles! And the wrong things in the Church are not 
only on the Continent! Or is this meaning the Catholic dr 
form of the former: “Ecclesia Anglicana est florientissima 
omnium protestantium eccl. et illustrissima and the old Calvinis- 
tic: On the Isle is the elected people?” Please do not harm the 
Catholic minded people on the Continent. We know well, that 
the Anglo-catholic problems are like the same as in the High 
Church groups of the Continental Churches. But of course: We 
honour the experience of 120 years, which we do not have. How- 
ever a Confr. of St. Patrick for cross and candles, like Ireland, 
is not necessary here! And also we do not have a black rubric. 


Yours in reverentia, 


| E. SEYBOLD, Priest. 
Passau, B. Heinr. Str. | 

We have the utmost sympathy with the Catholic movements 
on the Continent, but it would not have occurred to us to call 
those who participate in them Protestants. If we speak of English _ 
Protestantism we do not mean Anglo-catholicism, and if we 
speak of Continental Protestantism we do not mean these_ 
Catholic Movements. 

EDITOR. 
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THE QUESTION OF SWEDISH ORDERS 


A Reply to Mr. A. W. Campbell 
By the Rev. H. Cnattingius, D.D., and the Rev. C. Strandberg. 


For more than one generation there has existed between the 
Church of England and the Church of Sweden an entente cordial, 
based upon the Reports, accepted by the 1920 Lambeth Con- 
ference and the Swedish bishops. In an article in the March issue 
of Faith and Unity, however, Mr. A.-W. Campbell has attacked 
the present arrangement and instead recommended an attitude of 
“sympathetic reserve” to the Swedes. 


There are many. things in the Church of Sweden which fill Mr. 
Campbell with concern. The “radical evil” in this Church seems 
to be its orders. According to Mr: Campbell “there are serious 
grounds for doubting the validity of the Swedish succession”. 
Certainly this is a bit surprising as, so far as we know, historical 
scholars in England openly admit that historically the Swedish 
succession is superior to the Anglican. It is also a matter of fact 
that the Roman Church has officially rejected Anglican orders 
but not the Swedish ones, no, on the contrary, Roman scholars 
have reached the result, that from historical point of view the 
Swedish succession is unbroken. 


The reader, eagerly looking for the reasons, which have 
caused Mr. Campbell to reopen such a debate, will be somewhat 
disappointed. His “basic difficulty” appears to be an old objec- 
tion, which we in Sweden thought very much dead, the fact that 


the two Swedish bishops, who in 1531 consecrated some bishops, 


among them the first Lutheran archbishop of Uppsala, had made 
a protest beforehand against that consecration and the whole 
reformation in Sweden. ‘They declared that they were acting 
vi et metu. The author refers to passages from the Norwegian 
Professor Einar Molland and the late Dr. V. Ammundsen, Bishop 
of Haderslev in Denmark, according to whom the two bishops 
had stated, that the consecration was to be held null and void, 
and had fulfilled the act with no intention of continuing the 


succession. 

It is obvious that none of these churchmen, nor Mr. Campbell 
give any reason for their interpretation of the protest. Detailed 
treatment of this question has fairly recently been published by 
Pater L. M. Dewailly, O.P., in his article L’Eglise Suédoise d'Etat, 
a-t-elle gardé la succession apostolique? (in Revue des sciences 
Philosophiques at théalogiques 1938, p.386-426), and by Lic. 
Theol. Theodor van Haag, S.J., in his excellent study Die aposto- 
lische Sukzession in Schweden (in K yrkohistorisk Arsskrift. 1944, 
p.1-168). Dewailly and van.Haag have reached the same conclu- 
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sion. As there in Anglican circles presumably exists a certain 
interest for such a question, we find it ea hinen to give a brief 
survey of the problem. 


_ First of all it is necessary to point out, that when the protest 
of 10 August, 1531 uses the phrase “omnia irrita, cassa et vana 
et pro non factis, dictis vel scriptis penitus habere volumus atque 
voluisse” this refers to the whole reformation in Sweden and that 
the protest, besides the consecration, especially mentions the 
Lutheran doctrine, various liturgical innovations and the taxation 
of the clergy. The document as a whole is one great protest 


‘ against the ecclesiastical transformation in Sweden. In those 


revolutionary days a political change easily could have brought 
back the Papal dominion, and for such a case the bishops wished 
to have a reservation, which could make clear that they only 
vi et metu had consented to all these measures. Those were | 
against the Canon law and illegal, but not invalid. Nothing in the 
wording of the text indicates, that the bishops, for one of these 
measures, the consecration, desired to go further and intended to 
spoil the sacramental character of the act. 


Secondly, this theory of a lack of intention may be an historical 
anachronism. It implies a theology, of whose existence in those 
days there seems to be no sure evidence. In any case Pater van 
Haag finds the possibility “very unlikely”, that such a thing on 
the whole could appear within the spiritual sphere of those 
bishops. 


Thirdly, there exists another document, a protest of the 
27 August, 1531, which according to Pater van Haag “to absolute 


demonstration” proves the validity of the consecration. In this — 


document two of the episcopi electi promise to get a confirmation 
from Rome as soon as circumstances might allow. Thefe is No 
hint in this act of their not being rightly consecrated bishops. To 
the contrary such a promise presupposes that the intended con- 
secration should be a valid one. But it was uncanonical and for 
that reason needed a papal confirmation. 


We conclude our brief survey on the protest of 1531 with 
another_passage from Pater van Haag: “We hope, that this 
legend together with many others concerning the history of the 
Apostolical succession in Sweden may disappear for ever from 
the literature (op.cit.p.32 f.). 


Those other circumstances which Mr. Campbell brings to light 
do not infect the validity of Swedish succession. The author is 
suspicious on the Swedish consecration service and conception © 
of Holy orders. From such a point of view, Pater van Haag and 
Pater Dewailly also find Swedish orders from about the middle 
of the sixteenth century unacceptable. The Church of Sweden, 
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however, has never-pretended to possess a ministry, which could 
be valid in the Roman sense of the word. Surely also the idea of 
Holy orders and of succession, which have prevailed within the 
Church of Sweden past and present, cannot be found satisfactory 
from a strict Anglo catholic point of view. But it is a well-known 
fact, that within the English Church the Anglo catholic concep- 
tions for centuries, if not totally lacking, represented only a 
minority standpoint, and that even in our days the Church of 
England is deeply divided on these questions. If the Swedish 
Church with the consent of its majority in a time of urgent short- 
age of priests employs some Norwegian clergymen without 
apostolic succession, the Church of England did the same, when 
the C.M.S. and S.P.C.K. up to about 1825 used non-episcopally 
ordained Germans. A committee within the C.M.S. in 1802 went 
so far as to state, that the English Church regarded Lutheran 
ordination as valid (Cnattingius, Bishops and Societies, p.44). 
Yet it may not be overlooked, that the present use of Norwegian 
priests in some Swedish dioceses is met by a strong opposition 


from some quarters. 


Concerning an officially accepted intercommunion between the 
Church of Sweden and the Kirk of Scotland we in this country 
have very little information. Neither~the ‘negotiations nor the 
result have been officially made known. 


Many people have been struck by the fact, that according to 
the Swedish law children from their birth are considered as mem- 
bers of the Church. This is partly dependent on the circumstance, 
that the ecclesiastical and the civil registrations totally coincide, 
and that all civil registration is by the State laid in the hands of 
the Church. From this one may conclude nothing concerning 
the Church’s conception on Baptism and Church: membership. 
Both the Confession and the Baptismal service clearly express 
the Baptism’s fundamental importance for the membership in 
the Church. The present legislation must be looked upon as being 
mainly an inheritance from our old establishment. However a 
great number of Swedish priests feel highly dissatisfied on this | 
point. 

When Mr. Campbell questions the Swedish succession, he may 
bear in mind, that the Church of England, as well as the Church 
of Sweden, knows from its own experience that the attitude 
towards the Apostolic succession changes from time to time. It 
also knows, that different opinions can be held within the same 
Church. It is obvious, that such differences of opinion do in no 
sense affect the validity of the succession of those Churches. 
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TENDENCIES IN OQECUMENICAL WORK 
by Dr. Gunnar Rosendal F 


Contemplating the oecumenical situation one will soon find 
four lines, which in themselves unite all the great tendencies in 
the oecumenical work. Those lines could be called the Roman 
the Catholic line, the relativistic line and the spiritualist 
ine. | 


The Roman line is simple and clear: We wish unity as much 
as anybody_clse--We pray for it perhaps more ardently and burn- 
ingly than any other part of Christendom. We sincerely long for 
you all, sons and daughters gone away from us. Come back! 
Come to the One Church! Come and let us be one. Rome is how- 
ever not alone on this line. The Orthodox Churches speak in fact 
the same language, though their teaching on this point is some- 
what different. There are other Churches and denominations, 
which have the same opinions. Any oecumenical conference 
where this line would be followed strictly, would cease to be 
oecumenical, it would instead be a missionary conference, where 
each denomination would make propaganda for its own views 
and would try to win the other for them, so that we all became 
one in this way. Sometimes one thinks that such a conference 
would clear the atmosphere, but it would nevertheless be some- 
what meaningless. We would all find each other rather stub- 
born. There are however even in the Church of Rome quite other 
tendencies, though not official ones and Professor K. E. Skyds- 
gaard is surely right, when he points out in an article recently 
published, that the greatest and most important work for the 
unity of the Church is done privately and unofficially. 


The second line, the Catholic one, goes back to the old un- 
divided Church. It centres around the universal christian 
heritage, around that which all Christians everywhere confess 
_ as the essentially Christian doctrine, the catholic doctrine. Here 
the question is not of preserving Roman or Lutheran concep- 
tions of Christianity, not of preserving schools and-schisms which 
must fight against each other until oné of them has won. Here 
the question is of seeking the specifically Christian and of being 
willing to correct oneself in accordance to the Catholic Christian 
faith. Here it is not essential to vindicate neither Rome nor 
Canterbury nor Geneva but Golgotha. The first three places 
may be holy to differcut parts of Christendom but not for the 
whole of it, the last place is holy to all of them, it is therefore 
catholic. The spokesmen for this second line mean that if all 
Christians would unite in seeking it—seeking because it is not 
clear on all points—-then we would be united in a common seek- 
ing, which would be inspired by one goal. We would be united 
in the seeking for the catholic common truth instead of fighting 
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for the dominance of one of the difficult aspects of Christianity. 
The catholic line has spokesmen in all Churches and confessions 
in our days but is not sufficiently strongly represented at Evans- 
ton, or in the oecumenical work on the whole. It goes for the 
time being on sideroads, which often are quite narrow but which 
get more and more travellers. 


The third line, the relativistic one is both short and comfort- 
able. The pass-word is here: Let us all accept each other. Let us 
not fight about doctrines and ceremonies. We are all Christian 
so why shouldn’t we accept each other? Let us admit each other 
to our altars, let us at the oecumenical conferences have open 
communions. Then each of us can remain in his own fold. What 
is here intended is not the unity of the Church. There is no inten- 
tion whatsoever to create one Church according to the clear 


words of the Creed and of Holy Scripture. What is wanted is a 


modus vivendi, a nice conversation, a gentlemen’s agreement. 
“If we don’t fight against each other,” it is said, “then we are of 
one mind.” But that is not so very certain, and it is even less 
certain that we are one. What is certain_is that we will be 
eternally divided if we follow this line, the weakness of which 
is that nothing is regarded as the truth but that all opinions are 
as true and therefore equally legitimate. This relativism is unfor- 
tunately in practice very often combined with a frighteningly 
narrow intolerance which is far from oecumenical. This line 
doesn’t lead to a passable way for ecumenism. Nevertheless some 
methods of co-operation which are of undoubted importance 
have been found on this line. One has been able to agree on 
certain statements concerning human rights, freedom of speech 
and some very. vague but valuable principles on religion and 
morals. It is difficult to look upon this line completely without 
sympathy but one cannot fail to see that it doesn’t lead to the 
unity of the Church. 


This is even less the case with the spiritualistic line. It leads 
to an abstract spiritualistic conception of the Church, to the doc- 
trine of the invisible Church. The Church is, thus it is taught in 
this line, the sum of all true believers. No one can judge, who 
has the true faith and therefore no one can determine the limits 
of this group of believers. It is invisible and it embraces members 
of all Churches. These Churches in time and history are but 
human creations associations of some soft'or other. They have 
no divine origin. It is of no real importance if they are united or 
divided. Of importance is that the true Church, the invisible 
Church is not and cannot be divided. No work for the unity of 
the Church is therefore necessary. Oecumenism is unnecessary. 
They are not so few which hold these views. If they nevertheless 
interest themselves in the problems of ecumenism it is why they 


mean it to be useful and convenient for the historical Churches. 
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to unite in order to create peace on the earth. But is no religious 
commanding task. 


. On a look ‘hack it seems clear that, what value the different 
* opinions which we have looked into may have, it is the second 
line which 1s the really religious, deeply and genuinely christian 
and therefore effective one. It seems at present to become more 

| and more prominent in Christendom. 


THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION 
| by Fr. H. E. Symonds, M.A.,-D.D., C.R. 


| The .Augburg Confession 1530 was the work of Melanchthon 
and was intended to be conciliatory towards the Romanists. 
Luther though approving of it called it the softly-stepping 
apology and complained of its silence on purgatory, saint- 
worship and the Papal Antichrist. It begins with an appeal to a 
General Council, and acknowledges the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion in the traditional Catholic language. Original sin is insisted 
on and the Pelagians atid others who maintain that man can by 
his own powers be justified before God are condemned. Not a 
word is said about Predestination. Freewill is recognised though 
it is pointed out that. it has no power without the Holy Spirit of 
achieving the righteousness of God. 


The Real Presence is affirmed in simple language (without 
any denial of Transubstantiation such as we find in the Thirty- 
nine Articles) ‘The Body and Blood of Christ are truly present 
' -and are distributed to those who feed (on them) in the Lord’s 
Supper.’ Sacraments are described as ‘signs and testimonies of 
the Will of God towards us, for the purpose of arousing and 
strengthening faith in those who use them.’ But elsewhere under 
the heading of the Ministry they are called instruments. 
(Through the word and sacraments, as through instruments, the 
Holy Spirit is given.) They are efficacious even when adminis- 
tered by unworthy ministers on account of the ordinance and > 
command of Christ. They do not however justify ex opere 
operato, because faith is required in the use of them. As to the 
Mass it is claimed that it is not abolished, but retained and 
celebrated with the greatest reverence. The only objections raised 
are tO private masses because they are paid for, and to the 
opinion ‘which has increased private masses infinitely, that 
Christ has by His passion satisfied for original sin and has 
instituted the mass, that there may be in it an oblation for daily 
offences.’ But in view of Luther’s denunciation of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, and the fact that he cut out the whole of the Canon 
(other than the Institution narrative), from the Lutheran liturgy, 
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it is remarkable that no such denial is to be found in this docu- 
ment. 

Furthermore private confession is retained, and that as a 
prerequisite to. receiving communion, but the cnumeration. of 
sins is said to be unnecessary, “because it is impossible to recite 
them all’. Whether this means that no particular sin is to be 
mentioned seems highly doubtful. ~ 

Nor is there any desire to get rid of episcopacy ‘provided that 

the bishops allow the pure gospel to be taught, and relax a few 
(unspecified) observances’... 
, The real objection to the Augsburg Confession is ‘its un- 
balanced emphasis on Faith and on Justification by means of it. 
A strong Lutheran touch is seen in the statements that Christians 
are justified by (per) faith, when they believe that they are 
received into grace, and that their sins are forgiven on account 
of (profiter) Christ who has by His death made satisfaction for 
our sins. But this does not necessarily imply that faith ts identical 
with assurance (fiducia) that one’s own particular sins are for- 
given, of which the Tridentine Fathers accuse the Lutherans. It 
is further asserted that God imputes this faith for righteousness 
(justitia) before Him, with explicit reference to Romans mi and 
iV. 

Again the purpose of the gifts of the Holy Spirit through the 
Sacrament is to produce faith. On the other hand it is recognized 
that justifying faith ought to produce fruits, Le., good works 
which are indeed commanded by God, but not as meriting 
justification. The Council of Trent however also assents that 
none of these things, which precede justification, whether faith 
or works, deserve the actual (ipsam) grace of justification (Sess 
vi. cap vii). It must be granted that the Augustinian and Triden- 
tine doctrine of good works (in the justified) deserving reward 
because it is actually the Indwelling Christ who enable those 
works to be performed and it is His own merits which are Being 
rewarded, was a sealed book to the Lutherans (and perbdps to 
the Anglican reformers also). But this does not involve: the 
Augsburg Confession in actual heresy. Like. the XXXIX 
Articles it is inadequate and sometimes misleading, but never 
actually contrary to Catholic doctrines. 
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